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Poetry and the Allied Arts 

If Poetry can do anything toward such a tendency 
by making poets and composers more aware of each 
other, bringing them more in contact personal and 
spiritual, we should be most happy to offer to the utmost 
any service in our power. And we shall be very glad 
of discussion and suggestions. //. M. 

INFLUENCE OF THE ART-THEATRE ON POETIC DRAMA 

If the new movement in the theatre had accomplished 
nothing else, it would nevertheless be justified by the 
release it has brought to poetic drama and to the poetic 
mood in drama. The new movement, long since estab- 
lished in continental Europe, still struggles precariously 
in the virgin soil of America. It exists, however; and 
having existed thus far, it probably will continue to exist 
until in time it flourishes. 

Meanwhile, by the creation of a modern technique, 
it offers poetic drama in English the first justifiable hope 
of escape from the senile lethargy into which three cen- 
turies of imitation had plunged it. Strictly speaking, 
there had been no poetic drama since the Puritans stopped 
the rich stream of Elizabethan eloquence by closing the 
theatres in 1642. Occasionally a dramatist, deriving his 
method from a compromise between the continentals, 
the Greeks and Shakespeare, had made a play in verse; 
or, more stagnantly, had built a romantic hodge-podge, 
verbose and rhetorical, around the pseudo-realistic 
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formula of the days of gas-lamp illumination. But there 
had been no impetus, no technical incentive, towards a 
renascence of poetic drama until the new movement 
cleansed the theatre by challenging theatric values. 

"To save the theatre," said Eleanora Duse, "the 
theatre must first be destroyed." And the younger men, 
the revolutionists, set themselves to destroy it in theory, 
and to recreate it in practice and theory both, by the 
simple but incisive idea of re-theatralization. No better 
proof could be offered of the sterility of poetic drama than 
the fact that these men were all, without exception, men 
of the theatre— directors, scenic artists, actors — none of 
them playwrights. In other words, the new movement 
differed from any earlier developments of the kind, so 
far as I know, in being almost wholly independent of the 
drama. The emphasis was shifted decisively from the 
drama to the theatre as the dominant art form. 

Now, that habit of mind which insists that the theatre 
shall be the handmaid of the arts, and particularly of the 
art of writing, is apt to view such a transfer of emphasis 
with alarm. For the theatre to assert its own inherent 
vitality is permissible so long as it does not intrude this 
vitality into the sacred traditions of the drama. But 
the new movement involves an esthetic too fundamental 
not to re-open the entire problem of dramatic construc- 
tion. Concerned chiefly with the production of the 
play in the theatre, it uncovers an esthetic resource that 
touches the very definition of poetic drama. 
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The reform in stagecraft is a protest against the fal- 
lacy of a realistic technique, against that ineptitude of 
the mise en scene which has made "theatrical" a syn- 
onym for the imitation of beauty by tinsel and exagger- 
ation. It is toward a simplified and therefore an 
allusive and poetic decoration, toward an emotional 
and therefore a poetic use of light, toward a rhythmic and 
therefore a poetic movement. In synthesizing these vis- 
ual elements into an organic whole, the new stagecraft has 
released in them a dramatic value entirely apart from 
representation. Just as poetry is the rhythmic expres- 
sion of a theme to be developed by words, so these visual 
elements in the theatre serve both the purpose of repre- 
sentation and of rhythmic beauty. Thus, the background 
may be both a statement of locality, and a design holding 
the production in key. Movement may be utilized not 
only for its obvious and objective purpose, but also for 
the intrinsic beauty of motion. Light, treated emotion- 
ally, is capable of following, emphasizing, or even leading 
the mood of the action. 

I have attempted briefly to indicate the trend of the 
new stagecraft because in this discovery of an independent 
esthetic resource in the visual elements of the theatre 
originates the essential difference between the new tech- 
nique and the old, as it affects the dramatist. The central 
rhythm of the play, instead of being developed through 
words only, is developed through all the media of pro- 
duction — through light, stage decoration and movement 
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as well as through the spoken word. These visual elements 
become a part of the inner structure of the play; and 
because of their poetic quality they bind the theatre 
inseparably «to poetry, to poetic drama, making the 
theatre a place well fitted for the renascence of poetic 
drama. 

But with these additional factors of expression, it is no 
longer necessary for the dramatist to trust so exclusively, 
and cling so tenaciously, to words. In the Elizabethan 
drama even the locality of the scene was often stated in 
words: every mood, every emotion was projected verbally. 
It was a drama of eloquence; and as such it suited, as no 
other form could, the torrential flood of Elizabethan 
poetry. But modern poetry, irrespective of the drama, is 
more restrained; it tends to leave much unsaid, to project 
the meaning by ellipsis and overtones. Unless I am mis- 
taken, though I know little of the technique of poetry, 
this brevity is sometimes carried to extreme lengths, in 
which the imagination of the reader supplies much more 
at the poet's instigation than the poet himself expresses. 
It is a subtle technique; and it is pre-eminently the 
technique of the dramatist. 

With this distinction : that, instead of restraining verbal 
expression to stimulate the imagination of the reader, the 
dramatist uses words cautiously in adjustment to the 
other media of his expression. To take an obvious, and 
well understood, example: a gesture is sometimes equal 
in effectiveness to many words. In the theatre, where 
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economy of expression is imperative, gesture and words 
will often complement each other without duplication. 
And what is true of gesture becomes true in the art- 
theatre of all phases in movement, of stage decoration, of 
light; and on occasion of music. 

The effect of this upon the poetry of the poetic drama, 
and especially upon verse structure, is significant and far- 
reaching. It necessitates the development of a verse form 
that will admit of distortions, interruptions and irreg- 
ularities. These are more apparent than real. As soon 
as the poetic drama is conceived as a fusion of many arts 
into an organic whole, the rhythm of the play becomes an 
inclusive rhythm to the progression of which all the media 
are contributory and in a sense subordinate. The irreg- 
ularities in such a drama would be due to the separation 
of the verse from its theatric context. When the play 
came into being in the theatre these irregularities would 
disappear, merging into the larger current of rhythmic 
beauty. To the dramatist this may seem the weakness 
or the strength of the new poetic drama — that it comes to 
fulfilment only in the theatre, as a symphony lives only in 
the orchestra. 

Blank verse, which alone of the standard forms has 
been accepted as a proper medium for the poetic drama in 
English, depends for acceptance upon an insidious flexi- 
bility. This flexibility serves the purpose of the theatre 
so long as the characters keep talking. But talk they 
must; and the terrified volubility of the poetic drama is, 
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I think, one of the reasons why it has been in general a 
form displeasing to modern audiences. This is no fault of 
blank verse, which has been deflected from its original and 
legitimate intention to serve as best it might an art that 
lacks its own form. It has thus created a compromise 
between the printed page and the theatre which has made 
the poetic drama neither fish nor flesh, neither wholly 
satisfactory for reading nor wholly satisfactory for acting. 
Moreover, the need for well-rounded periods has reacted 
upon the dramatist by giving him a false sense of 
untroubled leisure. The time element, which scarcely 
exists in the printed page, is in the theatre of the utmost 
importance. The reader may take his own pace: the 
auditor must listen; he must accept the pace of the actor. 
The verse is spoken apparently with a retarded movement, 
and must therefore be quantitatively less, and more com- 
pact for the purpose. Such a compactness is hostile, one 
would say, judging by examples, to the mood of blank 
verse. One need only refer, among many instances, to the 
plays of Stephen Phillips or Zoe Akins, each of whom has 
a keen dramatic instinct; or to that parody of Elizabethan 
grandeur, that reductio ad absurdum of rhetoric in a theme 
not without power, Cains Gracchus, to note the clogging 
result of the intrusion of the stricter verse forms into the 
theatre. It may almost be stated as a generality that, 
other things being equal, the more smoothly a play reads 
the worse it will act. 
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A new verse form that will be native to the theatre, that 
will be an inseparable component of the flow of the com- 
plex rhythm of the play, cannot be created out of hand. 
It too, like the modification of painting for stage decora- 
tion, of illumination for emotional lighting, must develop 
through knowledge of the exigencies of the medium. To 
understand the poetic theatre is to understand the use of 
poetry in that theatre. In America the dramatist has 
grasped neither the technique nor the possibilities in 
expression that it offers him. Toy plays, Columbine 
plays, gay and adolescent trifles, thin tragedies — all 
superficial experiments in the externals of the new stage- 
craft — follow one another in an almost (but fortunately 
not quite) unbroken succession. 

In a recent article the most brilliant director that the 
new movement has produced this side the Atlantic, 
Maurice Browne, summarizes thus the situation in respect 
of finding a drama for the art-theatre: 

A fight which has hardly begun: the fight for the play. That is where 
the Chicago Little Theatre failed, and where all the artist-groups in 
America have failed, except perhaps the Provincetown Players. 

But it may be true that out of a clearer understanding 
will come the dramatist who will evolve the form which 
his medium demands. And after him — the deluge. 

Cloyd Head 
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